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THE IMAGES OF WIT AND HUMOUR IN KALIDASA’S 
AND SUDRAKA’S DRAMAS 


The imagery of the epics, lyrics and verse portions of the dramas 
of Kalidasa generally draws upon the traditional poetical symbolism of 
Sanskrit kdvya but structured and transmuted into a form endowed with 
characteristics which could be justifiably called « classical ». In contrast 
the images of dramatic prose, which is mainly the medium of expression 
of the Vidtisaka and of characters of inferior rank speaking Prakrit, reflect 
not only differences in social strata but convey also a distinction in the 
actual tone and substance based on the distinction in speech. We may 


refer to this form of imagery as « popular » to distinguish it from the — 


sophisticated form of poetic imagery referred to above and also to 
identify it from the point of view of its source. This imagery is full of 
wit and humour and what marks it off from the serious is its spon- 
taneous expressiveness with no deliberate attempt at artistic effect. The 
present Paper will examine the nature and characteristic features of 
the « popular» imagery of Kalidasa’s dramas and also take up for 
discussion the relevant aspects of imagery in Siidraka’s drama, Mrccha- 
katika, for purposes of comparison. - 

The Vidiisaka who enlivens the drama with his piquant humour 
and quickens its movement to the denoument is the mainspring of the 
imagery we propose to analyse now. The metaphors and similes he uses 
are accordingly tinged with irony and sarcasm. Spread all over the drama 
are many of the Vidiisaka’s food images, typically reflecting his greedi- 
ness and gluttony. His fondness for sugar makes him compare the moon 
to a lump of sugar, chopped off. , 


Hi hi bho khandamodaasassirio udido raa duddinam (Vikromarvi- 
Siya, Act IIT). 


A wider connotation of meaning accompanies the expression describing 
Malavikaé as she appears to the king’s view, the statement effectively 
uttered in .such a way that it is not meant to be heard fully by the 
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king, who is madly in love with her. The simile is based on the custo- 
mary practice of eating granulated sugar as an antidote against intoxi- 
cation. 


Ht hi iam khu sthupdnuvvejidassa macchandiai uvanadai (Malavi- 
kagnimitra, III). 


~ Or the Vidiisaka describes his restlessness and unbearable pangs of hun=~ ~~~ ~~ 


ger in terms of an oven (Mly, II). Kalidasa takes the opportunity of the 
Vidiisaka’s garrulousness to ridicule, bitingly, the gormandising brahmin 
with a seemingly innocent simile. ar 


Hi hi bho nimantanio paramannena via ra@arahassena phuttamédno 
na sakkunomi ainne attano jiham rakkhidum (Vik. TI). 


His humour is as sparkling as‘his acquaintantance with varied tastes 
of foods. He derisively draws a parallel between the king’s preference 
of Sakuntala to the harem ladies and the desire for tamarind when one 
is satiated with dates (Sak. If). 

As the companion of the king in his romantic adventures he pro- 
vokes the audience to bursts of lughter harping on the king’s maddening 
passion much to his patron’s embarassment. In several situations he ima- 
gines himself as a physician ministering to the king in his disease. 


Bho ahallaka@muassa mahindassa vejjo uvvasipajjucchassa bhavado 
ahamvi duve ettha ummattad (Vik. II). 


Elsewhere the Vidiisaka who has been at his wit’s end arranging 
the presentation of Malavika to the king, notices distressingly that he 
has to perform the unenviable task of a go-between bringing together 
the king and his lady love in the manner of a physician coming to a 
patient with medicine, himself (Mlv. II). 

Images expressive of the acts of plundering, theiving and grabbing 
are very well chosen to portray the behaviour of the king caught making 
love to his mistress. The Vidiisaka comes out with an illustration from 
the robber’s vocabulary to describe the king caught red-handed pro- 
fessing his love to Malavika. 


Padijadahi danim kimpi. Kammagahidena kumbhilaena samdhicchede 
sikkhiommitti vattavvam hodi (Mlv. III). 


The love-letter from Urvasi drops from the Vidiisaka’s hand and as 
ill-luck would have it, it reaches the queen who presents it to the doting 
king. The Vidiisaka cannot explain the awkward corner they are in 
except by presenting the king as a robber seized with the booty (Vik. II). 
The king, timid and hesitant, though deeply enamoured of Malavika is 
likened to a bird hovering round a slaughter house, yet afraid to grab 
the meat. 


.. Bhavam vi siinoparicaro vihangamo via Gmisaloluo bhiruo a 
(Miv. IT). 
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Malavika appears with the dancing tutor for the performance before all 
including the queen. As the king ogles at her the Vidtisaka whispers into 
his ear and cautions him to collect the honey unnoticed by the guardian 
bee (the queen). 


Bho uvvattidam naanamadhu samnihidamakkhiam a (Mlv. II). 
Act VI of the Sakuntala begins with the racy and pithy exchange 


of words between the fisherman and the king’s officers leading to the 
discovery of the ring. On being exculpated by the king’s decree, the 
fisherman is full of wit and repartee in his pungent counter-attacks on 
the officers. The dialogue is an example of sustained irony and sarcasm 
conducive to imagery at the popular level. A characteristic feature of 
such imagery is its decidedly gnomic touch. Thus when the alleged thief 
(the fisherman) is found innocent the policeman ironically refers to the 
fellow’s escape from death. 


Ege jamasgadanam pavisia padinivutte (Sak. VI). 
The fisherman does not fail to retort squarely. 


Ege nama anuggahe je siilado avadalia hatthikkhandhe paditthabide 
(Ibid. V1). 


These expressions in their terseness remind us of the maxims and epi- 
grammatic statements occuring in the verse portions of the Paficatantra 
as well as in the verses of the niti genre. Presumably the above common 
characteristics shared by these literary forms denote the source from 
which the language, idiom and folk nature springs — the common folk. 
The brevity of the statements is marked. The well-known adage 
that trouble comes not single is transformed in the Vidusaka’s jargon into 
Tado gandassa uvari pindia samvutta (Sak. II). 
When the nun is asked to adjudicate in the musical contest between ‘the 
tutors she expresses her inability tauntingly, in a rustic idiom, 
Pattane vidyamdne'pi grame ratnapariksa (Mlv. I). 
By the Vidiisaka’s ruse Malavika escapes captivity but only to walk into 
another trap, a situation which reminds the Vidtisaka of the proverb, 


Aho anatthe sampadide. Bandhabhatto gihakavodo cillae muhe padide 
(Oh the calamity that has befallen! The house-pigeon escaped from 
the prison has fallen into the mouth of a kite) (Mlv. IV). 


A similar bird image describes Malavika’s victimisation by the queen-a 
rejoinder to the king who inquires after her welfare. 


(Raja-Ko vrttantas tatrabhavatyds Sakhyah) 
Vidiisaka-Jo biddlagahidae parahudiae (Mlv. IV). 
(The same as that of a cuekoo caught by a cat) 


i 
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The queen is constrained to allow the love-affair between the king and 
Urvasi to proceed. The Vidiisaka draws the moral from the event in his 
characteristic lighter vain, thus 


Chinnahattho macche phalaide nivvinno dhivaro bhanddi dhammo 
me havissaditti (Vik. ITI). 


... AS it_is almost_always. the behaviour of the king in his relationship... 
with the heroine that is the subject of comment by his companion, the 
Vidiisaka, who in turn reveals his rustic and jovial character with his 
coarse wit, a short dialogue between the two of them may be reproduced 
to indicate their many-sided relationship. 

Sore of limb and exhausted after following the king at the chase, 
the Vidiisaka remains supporting himself on the staff when the king asks 
him why he is in a sttae of collapse. In this despondent mood he cannot. 
help but illustrate his helplessness and servility with two explanatory 
maxims. 


Raja-Kut’yam gatropaghatah: ~~ ‘ = 

Vidtisaka-Kudo kila saam acchiam aulikaria assuka@ranam pucchasi. 
Raja-Na khalv avagacchdami. 

Vidiisaka-Bho vaassa jam vedaso khujjalilam vidambedi tam kim 
attano pahdvena. nam naiveassa (Sak. II). 

(Well, my friend, when the reed imitates the character of the kubja 
plant, is it by its own act or by the force of the stream?) 


The Viditisaka, appearing in the Mrcchakatika does not possess all 
the characteristics with which he is commonly invested in Sanskrit 
drama. Siidraka has elevated him into the position of a true companion 
of the hero, Carudatta, and he therefore differs from Kalidasa’s type as 
he is more disciplined, restrained and devoid of greediness and idiotic 
ways. But Siidraka’s Vidiisaka is not second to Kalidasa’s sometimes 
especially when he rattles off similes in a mood of disgust. Commenting 
acidly on Vasantasena’s indifference towards him in the matter of offer- 
ing food, he quotes maxims or rather a chain of similes- 


Akandasamutthita paumini avaiicao vanio acoro suvannadro akalaho 
gamasmdgamo aluddha gania tti dukkaram ede sambhévianti 
(Mrech. V). 

(A lotus-plant that grows without a root, a tradesman that does not 
cheat, a goldsmith that does not steal, a village-meeting that is 
without a quarrel and a courtesan that is not avaricious-these are 
hard to be found. 


Here, too, the gnomic touch is evident. 
His sagely advice to Carudatta in humorous vein — 
Gania nama paduantarappavitta via letttua dukkhena una nirakariadi 
(Ibid. V). 
(A courtesan is just like a pebble got inside a shoe that is got rid 
of afterwards with great difficulty) 
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and his ridiculing of the courtesan as a nuisance to society (Ibid. V) 
carry the same overtones recalling the didactic trends of niti versification. 
The Sakara, the villain of the drama, his friend, the Vita, and his 
servant, the Cheta, are portrayed as ignoble characters and their low 
ways of behaviour are brought out in their witticisms and figurative 
_ expressions. They always use metaphors and similes to illustrate a point 
and particularly to express their love or hate of Vasantasenad. The ima- 
gery is sometimes more colourful and varied than Kalidasa’s in such 
instances where Stidraka adopts various devices, putting into the mouths 
of the different characters differing modes of figurative language. The 
the Vidtisaka into the background and take on the role of a fool and 
villain combined. His talk and behaviour provides the main element of 
humour in the play. He provokes laughter with his idiosyncrasies, his. 
style of speaking (which earns for him the sobriquet sa-kara), his peculiar 
similes and metaphors and distorted mythological allusions. In the 
scene’ where he appears for the first time, pursuing Vasantasena with 
the Vita and the Cheta, he is in his true element trying various methods 
of enticing her, using all manner of verbal approximations and figurative 
‘epithets. Sidraka purposely employs such figures of speech to reveal 
the absurdly comical nature of the man who accosts Vasantasena thus. 


Esa ndndkamiisikdmakasika macchasika lasika 
Ninnadsa@ kulandadsika avasika kamasya manjisika 
Esa veSavahii Suvesanilaa vegangand vesia 


Ege Se dasa namake mai kale ajjavi mam necchadi (I, v. 23). 

The Vita, himself, a character of despicable habits, ridicules the Sakara 
and while commenting on the latter’s misunderstanding of Vasantasena’s 
attitude towards his friend, expresses in homilies — characteristic of the 
author’s style — cyinical observations on the class concept thus giving 
hopes to the Sakara of winning her (v. 32). 

Stidraka’s examples of the imagery of wit and humour which he 
introduces into both the Prakrit and the Sanskrit dialogues of the cha- 
racters attempts to combine as if it were the classical and the popular 
modes of figurative description which Kalidaésa appears to have kept 
apart to invest his characters with their own individuality and separate 
identity. In Kalidasa as well as in Siidraka, the Vidtisaka, Sakara and 
the minor characters share the same outlook on life and to a great extent 
suggest the strong secular connexions of the Sanskrit drama. Stidraka 
however seems to have succeeded in drawing upon a large variety of 
characters in whom he reflects their sense of humour leavened with a 
degree of cynism rarely found in Sanskrit literature. 

Siidraka’s imagery has a marked didactic ring in the lofty and 
heart-searching sentiments of Carudatta speaking in Sanskrit as well as 
in the cynical and comic utterances of the Vita using Prakrit to flatter 
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and sometimes ridicule the Sakara. In the lines below the Vita makes 


a bitter, cynical: comment on the darkness and its associations of evil, 
drawing out a moral from it quite elegantly 


Limpativa tamo’ng&ni varsativafijanam nabhah 
i ais arstir viphalatam gata (I, v. 34). 


Another trait of Siidraka’s method of evoking humour comes from 


the blundering and distortion of mythology attributed to the minor 
characters who are apparently not versed in the ancient lore or cite 
from it wrongly to further their own ends (Act I, v. 25, v. 29). Sometimes 
the interlocutors in a dialogue challenge each other wittily referring 
to the powers of the gods in certain myths (as in the scene where the 
gamblers quarrel with each other in Act II). 


Siidraka’s ability to write in a witty manner and let the humour 
flow from it is evident from the beginning of the drama where the Sitra- 


dhara with his_introductory_remarks laments his lot_having been forced 


to practice at the musical concert without refreshment in much the same 
way as Kalidasa’s Vidtisaka expresses his irritation with the king who 
was spending long hours with Sakuntala. Some of the characteristic 
features of Siidraka’s imagery are shown in the above passage among 
which are the skilful blending of the imagery with the mode of expres- 
sion and the use of comparisons of an unusual nature. 


Cirasamgitopasanena grismasamaye pracandadinakarakiranocchuska- 
puskarabija miva pracalitatarake ksudha mamdaksini khatakhatdayate. 


In the above lines the Siitradhara compares his eyes under severe strain 
and affected by the pangs of hunger to shrivelled lotus seeds, exposed 
to the fierce heat of the sun. He continues to describe his predicament 
further using the same image in yet another way referring to his drooping 
limbs as resembling « parched stalks of lotuses » (Cirasamgitopdsanena 
suskapuskarandlaniva bubhuksaya mlananyangani). 


In this monologue of the Mrcchakatika he proceeds to describe the 
hullabaloo in the house, capturing the confusion and disorder prevailing 
with unconventional similes, refreshingly humorous. The scars and 
streaks caused by pots and pans being dragged on the floor bring to the 
author’s mind the features of a charming woman with a multi-coloured 
tilaka mark on her forehead. When the Sitradhara later calls the Nati 
(his mistress) and continues to converse the humour of the situation is 
elegantly maintained. 

Even if one concedes that humour is an element badly neglected in 
Sanskrit drama yet the above instances of elegant and meaningful humour 
reflected in the imagery of the plays of Kalidasa and Siidraka show that 
humour (the hdsya rasa of the theorists) occupies its rightful place in 
the drama and that two of the leading dramatists in Sanskrit literature 
have successfully used it to depict differences in character and social 
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values as well. In this respect it is also significant that the ability to 
handle not only the Sanskrit language but the Prakrit dialects and use 
the idioms and nuances of expression for dramtic purposes appears to 
be a great asset in the hands of these two dramatists. The inter-mixing 
of idioms and images in the classical and popular languages also under- 
lines the fact that despite the attempts of grammarians who strove to 
keep Sanskrit pure and grammatically rigid both the classical language 
and its literature came to be enriched by contact with the living idiom 
of popular speech. The images of wit and humour amply illustrate this 
feature. 


